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From the Britiish Friend. 
THE WORD SPOKEN AND THE WORD WRITTEN : 
THEIR RELATIVE PLACE AND VALUE. 

The author of the following extract appears 
from his style not to have been in connection 
with Friends; his sentiments, however, on the 
above subject are so in unison with those held 
by them, and so appropriate to their pres- 
ent circumstances, that we are glad to give 
place to the extract, recommending it to the 
reader's serious consideration. 

The Gospel received in the mere letter, can 
profit us no more than the law, but will remain 
like it, an external rule, instructing us in many 
things, but imparting nothing; its facts, re- 
ceived as mere facts, and held as such within 
the mind, in suspension, lie there dormant and 
undeveloped. ‘They quicken no pulsation, and 
exercise no permeating influence. Though they 
carry a principal of life within them, it is one 
which cannot germinate of its own accord, or ex- 
ert its energy save with the aid of that divine 
auxiliary, so often likened in Scripture to 
those elemental influences—the dew, the rain, 
thefire, the wind blowing where it listeth—with- 
out whose co-operation no natural process can be 
accomplished. ‘It is the Spirit that giveth 
life.” Upon this point Scripture speaks 
plainly ; and even natural reason, if duly exer- 
cised, will enable us to understand how it is 
that St. Paul declares that no man, except 
through the Spirit of God, can either receive 
or know anything of those “things of God” 
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which it is the peculiar office of that Spirit to 
impart. For knowledge, whether its object be 
tangible or spiritual, earthly or divine, can 
only reach the seat of consciousness within us, 
through a medium answering to the conditions 
of its peculiar nature. A natural object must 
be apprehended by the aid of the natural 
senses, an idea must be recognized through 
the exertion of the intellect, a spiritual truth 
attained to through the exercise of a spiritual 
faculty. In no other way can any of these ob- 
tain that true recognition which makes them 
really our own. We shall all be ready to con- 
fess that no exertion of the intellect can realize, 
no description, however accurate, convey the 
true idea of a color, an odor, a sound, a flavor. 
To know what these things are, we must have 
seen, smelt, heard, and tasted them; and as 
with nataral so with spiritual things. Here, 
also, we must ‘‘taste and see;” taste be- 
fore we see, taste in order to see. Our very 
perception must partake of the nature of expe- 
rience, as all that we cap gain otherwise is but 
vague and conjectural—a notion about the 
thing, not the knowledge of it. 

The apostles speak as men who have learnt 
the full force of this distinction ; and we never 
find them confounding things natural and spirit- 
ual with each other, or expecting to arrive at 
the understanding of the latter by means of any 
natural faculty or intellectual process. They 
know that through the hearing ear and 
the seeing eye man is placed in communica- 
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tion with the outward world of sense ; they are 
aware, that through the conceptions of his 
heart and mind he can hold communion with 
the inner world of thought and of feeling—those 
“ things of a man” which, as St. Paul testifies, 
each man can realize through an exertion of 
his own self-consciousness; but when it is 
«the things of God” that are in question, they 
rely no longer upon the natural faculties and 
powers, knowing that these are only to be 
searched out by “the Spirit that is in man, 
and through the inspiration of the Almighty 
that giveth understanding.” 

It is through this unction from the Holy 
One that they know all things; and it is some- 
what remarkable that we never find the apos- 
tles grounding their confidence upon a privi- 
lege to which we are often disposed to attrib- 
ute it—I mean the fact of their having known 
our Saviour in bis human person. Tothose who 
are conscious of possessing their Lord, it is 
little, merely to have seen Him; and with 
them. the external view is so merged in the 
sense of inward realization, that St. Paul, in 
describing the intimacy and fulness of the life 
in which all thinge are made new, exclaims, 
‘Yea, though we have known Christ after the 
fiesh, yet nuw henceforth know we Him no 
more,” To understand the meaning of these 
memorable words, we must drink so deeply in- 
to the spirit in which they are uttered, as to be 
able to meet their speaker in his explicit state- 
ment, that no man can say (in asaving and 
effectual sense) “that Jesus is the Lord but 
by the Holy Ghost ;” and this, because any 
acknowledgment of him, that rests on merely 
outward evidence, must necessarily fall far 
short of that good confession, for the utterance 
of which Peter's Master pronounced him 
blessed. That, on the Master’s own testimo- 
ny, was the expression of a deep inward con- 
viction wrought by God himself upon the soul ; 
and it was ndt because Christ had been mani- 
fested to Peter in the flesh, but because he had 
been revealed to him in the Spirit, that he was 
able to answer our Lord’s question, “* Whom say- 
est thou that am?” in the words which drew 
‘forth this comment, “ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heay- 
en.” Now it is evident, upon the warrant of 
these words, that the apostles, to whom we 
ascribe so many superior advantages, were ex- 
actly in our own position in this one respect, 
that they could know nothing except they 
received it from heaven—could learn nothing 
truly, even of him whose words they listened to, 
and whose steps they followed in, except they 
were taught it of God. Without a spiritual 
enlightenment, even when they looked upon 
their Lord, their eyes were holden that they 
should not know him; without a spiritual ap- 


proximation, even when they sat with him in 
the house, and walked with him in the way, 
they were not really nigh him. Their need 
was as great as ours, of that inner illumination, 
that internal contaét, without which it would 
have availed them little that they had seen with 
their eyes, and handled with their hands, of the 
word of life; for all this might have been, and 
yet have left them without that knowledge of 
a Saviour which is life and peace—have left 
them, too, among the number of those to whom, 
after having lived in their presence, and,taught 
in their streets, he will nevertheless one day 
profess—“ T never knew you.” 

For it was not every one who saw our Lord 
upon earth that saw, with righteous Simeon, his 
salvation. While many thronged and pressed 
upon him in the crowd, few really touched him ; 
and the Scriptures make it evident, that 
among the multitudes who witnessed his 
mighty and merciful deeds, were many persons 
“ who seeing did not understand,” and remained 
in a state of unbelief not to be.overcome by 
any outward testimony, even that of a miracie. 
Yet because they saw his works, and in many 
cases were themselves the subjects of them, 
they must have believed in them, as matters of 
fact, and must also, on the evidence of such 
facts, have believed in him as a Being endowéd 
with wonderful and superhuman powers. How 
then was it that they did not, at the same time, 
believe to the saving of their souls? The an- 
swer to this will go far to explain to us how it 
is that so many among us believe, and in a 
certain sense understand our Bibles, yet, for 
want of a spiritual insight and appropriation, 
fail, while we accept the fact, to receive along 
with it the life-imparting principle it incloses. 
What the word spoken, whether by word or 
sign, was to them, the word written is to us, 
and neither can profit, so long as it is received 
in the word only. They had the fact, and we 
have its record ; and either, to be made effeet- 
ual to the heart and conscience of any one of 
us, requires to be brought home to that heart 
and conscience by the Spirit of demonstration 
and of power. 

We love our Bibles, and we think that we 
believe them; let us ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, Can persons believe the Bible who do net 
believe what the Bible tells them? For while 
we reat on the Bible, to the exclusion of any 
other testimony, the Bible itself declares most 
solemnly in favor of another witness, to whom 
it appeals as gn evidence of its own truth; aed 
if we believe what the apostles, speakiag 
through the Scriptures, tell us, we must also 
accept the authority to which they refer us, 
and to which they were referged by their Lord : 
“When the Comforter is come, whom I qill 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, 
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he shail testify of me, for he shall receive of 
wine, and shall show it unto you.” Now if 
they who had been with their Master from the 
beginning, who were themselves appointed to 
be his historic witnesses, had yet need of a 
spiritual witness, upon whose evidence, and 
through whose spiritual monitions, they were 
to receive their Jord more fully, and learn of 
him more truly than they had yet done, how 
cap we afford to dispense with its testimony? 
If the facts were not enough for them, how shall 
the record of the facts be enough for us? ‘It 
is the Spirit that beareth witness ;) and solong 
as belief is-btised, as it might have been with 
the apostles, in the evidence of the senses, or 
rests, asin the ease of so many among ourselves, 
upon the written testimony of others, we are 
but receiving the witness of man, the witness 
of God being greater: “ And he that believeth 
hath the witness in himself.” 
iniitaapillibeticc 

Jos TuRoGMoRTON, a Puritan minister, who 
was described, ‘‘as being as holy and as choice 
a preacher as any in England,”’ is said to have 
lived thirty-eight years without any comfortable 
assurance of Lis spiritual condition. When 
dying, he addressed the Rev. John Doll,— 
“ What will you say of him who is going out of 
the world, and can find uo comfort?” ‘ What 
will you say of Him,” replied Jobn Doll, ‘who, 
when he was going out of the world, fouad no 
comfort, but cried, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?’” This prompt reply 
administered consolation to the troubled spirit 
of his dying friend, who departed within an 

hour after, rejoicing in the Lord. 
a 
From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 

THE SICK. 


Among the manifold misfortunes that may 
befal humanity, the loss of health is one of the 
severest. All the joys that life can give, can- 
not outweigh the sufferings of the sick. Give 
the sick man everything and leave him his suf- 
ferings, and he will feel, that half the world is 
lost to him. Lay him on a soft silken couch, 
he will nevertheless groan sleepless under the 
pressure of his sufferings; while the miserable 
beggar, blessed with health, sleeps sweetly on 
the hard ground. Spread his tables with dain- 
ty meats and choice drinks, and he will thrust 
back the hand that proffers them, and envy 
the poor man who thoroughly enjoys his dry 
crust. Surround him with the pomp of kings; 
let his chair be a throne, and his crutch a world- 
swaying sceptre; he will look with contempt- 
uous eye on marble, on gold, and on purple, 
and would deem himself happy could he enjoy, 
even were it under a thatched roof, the health 
of the meanest of his servants. 

Hence the sight of a sick verson is painful 
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to all. Who can behold without pity and emo- 
tion the wan cheek, the dimmed eye, and the 
emaciated form? Even the rude warrior 
checks his ruthless passion at this sight, and 
spares the sufferer. 

A sick person isa sacred object to every 
Christian, and ought to beso. Even levity 
grows earnest at the side of the sick-bed. 

Perhaps thou wert once thyself such a piti- 
able object; if so, remember the days of thy 
suffering. Toou didst then gain great and 
weighty experiences. Come with me in spirit 
now to the bed-side of a languishing fellow-be- 
ing, and renew there the thoughts and resolves 
of those days. 

But if thou, hast not yet learnt what it is to 
lose health, the day may come when thou shait 
make that sad experience. Prepare thyself 
like a sage against that time of trial. Learn.to 
love the sick and to nurse them with tender 
eare, that thou, like they, mayst one day be 
thus honored and tended. 

Disease is not necessarily connected with life. 
Originally man was made perfect in all his 
parts. Thousands go through life without ever 
having experienced any derangement of taeir 
physical organization. To them even approach- 
ing death brings no illness. They die because 
the last drop of life’s oil in their lamp has been 
consumed ; they sleep away in sweet weariness, 
like the reaper in autumn when his daily task is 
completed. 

If we have not inherited the germs of disease 
from our parents, it is generally to our own 
imprudence or thoughtlessness that may be at- 
tributed the loss of life’s best gift—the health 
of our bodies—the partial destruction of the in- 
strument through which our souls are to work 
and do useful service. 

In every case, observe the nature of thy body, 
and regulate thy life accordingly. Observe its 
laws in thy nourishment, thy drink, thy plea- 
sures, and thy mode of working in thy vocation. 
Never forget that one single hour of intemper- 
ance may be the parent of long years of suffer- 
ing. Never forget that one moment of guilty 
self-forgetfulness in the midst of joy, suffices to 
poison thy cup of bliss. , 

Man’s body is not his inalienable possession ; 
it is a loan from the hand of God, which we 
shall one day have to give up—an instrument 
of the spirit, without which the latter cannot 
fulfil its appointed work on earth. If man de- 
serves punishment for sin, then assuredly he 
deserves it when he sins against his own body; 
for he thereby robs himself of the joy of life, 
and of the capacity, for a long time, and per- 
haps for ever, of doing as much good as he 
might otherwise do. 

Not only do we, by carelessness of our health, 
render ourselves ineapable of fulfilling ade- 
quately our duties to God, our country,aad our 
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fellow-citizens, to strangers, and to friends ; but 
we may cven, though subsequently apparently 
restored to health, in reality have hastened the 
approach of the hour of death. The man want- 
ing in moderation,—whether it be, that with 
careless presumption he expose himself un- 
necessarily to danger, or that by exaggerated 
care he render himself over-delicate,—may be 
asid to be a self-murderer, though against his 
will and desire. 

Again the germs of disease are often trans- 
mitted from parents to children: the maladies 
of one generation, thus become the ailments 
and sufferings of a distant posterity. There- 
fore guard reverently the health of your 
bodies, that your children may not one day up- 
braid you with their diseases ; that the follies 
of one brief moment of your existence may not 
become a source of misery to your children’s 
children! It is this that the Scriptures allude 
to, when they say : the sins of parents are pun- 
ished unto the third and fourth generation. 

Often place yourself, in spirit, by the bed- 
side of the sick. It may be to you a school of 
wisdom. When the sunken eye and deathly 
pallor of the poor sufferer make you tremble, 
the resolve will be strengthened in you, to 
avoid everything that may injure your own 
health. : 

But watch not only over thyself; watch also 
over the health of thy companions. Tempt 
not others to immoderate pleasures; lead them 
not into dissipation that may breed disease. 
What gatisfaction will it be to thee, when thou 
hast robbed them of the sweet bloom of health, 
when thou hast become, as it were, the de- 
stroyer of their best joy in life? 

Nevertheless, this is a point in regard to 
which even good people, without malice and 
without premeditation, but in the tumult of 
pleasure, so frequently err. Their example 
and their encouragement excite weaker persons 
to indulge in undue gratifications. In the 
very endeavor to give their friend a proof of 
affection, they frequently become his poisoner, 
his destroyer. Neither the malice nor the 
cruelty of man is so dangerous as his thought- 
‘less levity. 

. Honor, O Christian, in thyself as in others, 
the sanctity of health! Perform towards the 
sick the holy duty of benevolence ; 

Be a friend to the sick, as was Jesus, that 
sublime exemple of what we ought and what 
we ought not tobe. Did He not go, with help- 
ing band, to the bed-side of the sick? Was it 
not He who lovingly called unto Him, the lame 
and the blind, the leper and the man sick of 
the palsy? Was he vot the refuge of all suf- 
ferers? Did they not let themselves be carried 
unto Him, when they learnt that the Divine 
friend of suffering humanity was nigh? Thou, 
who:callest thyself Christian, be a Christian 





in truth—follower of Jesus, be what Jesus 
was ! 

It is true thy hand can perform no miracle; 
but it can perform acts of kindness! Thy arm 
cannot raise up the hopelessly sick, and place 
him again in the blooming realm of health, nor 
can it stay death; but it can lovingly support 
the weak. At thy bidding, it is true, all pains 
will not vanish; but thy words may comfort, 
may give counsel and cheerfulness to one 
whom every earthly joy fails because he lacks 
health. a * . - * . 

Heip, more especially, the poor sick stranger ! 
Those that are at home will be tended by their 
sorrowing relatives. The rich will not lack 
nursing, for every one will be willing to minis- 
ter to them, and they have the means of pro- 
curing for themselves all that they require, and 
everything that may tend to soothe their suffer- 
ings. But who is there to minister to the poor? 
Perhaps not even an unfeeling hireling Who 
is there to take care of the suffering stranger ? 
Ah, perhaps, no one, while his brothers and 
sisters are grieving over him at a distance. 

You often long to be able to do some good. 
You think, perhaps, that when you have char- 
itably given alms to the beggar in the street, 
you havedone enough. But how little is this! 
God has given you more, far more than this; 
and yet how helpless and poor did you not 
come into the world? Go, and give more than 
alms. Remember the words of Jesus, and let” 
them resound in your hearts: ‘ What ye have 
done to the least of these, ye have done to me.” 


(To be continued.) 





CHEERFULNESS IN AcE.—As oft as I hear 
the robin rédbreast chant as cheerfully in Sep- 
tember, the beginning of winter, as in March, 
the approach of the summer, why should not 
we (think I) give as cheerful entertainment to 
the hoary frosty hairs of our age’s winter, as to 
the primroses of our youth’s spring? Why not 
to the declining sun in adversity, as (like Per- 
sians) to the rising sun in prosperity? I am 
sent to the ant to lesrn industry; to the dove 
to learn innocency ; to the serpent to learn wis- 
dom ; and why not to this bird to learn equa- 
nimity and patience; and to keep the same 
tevor of my mind’s quietness, as wel! at the 
approach of calamity’s winter as of the spring 
of happiness.— Warwick. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
The opening of Public Libraries on the First 
day of the week. 

No. 42 of the Intelligencer, contains an ar- 
ticle, ca)ling attention to the propriety of hay- 
ing our public libraries open on the first day of 
the week, with aview of luring from the haunts 
of dissipation and temptation, some, at least, of 
the very large olass of young men in our cities, 
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many of whom are without home or friends in 
the city, with whom to spend their idle hours 
in safety. The subject should claim the close 
attention of ali who have the good of this class 
and the community in general at heart. If only 
a few should be saved through this means, it 
would surely justify the trial. Should such an 
experiment be made, it would be necessary to 
have the rules very strict, and such provision 
wade that the privilege could not be abused. 
There are surely many young men in our 
cities who would gladly avail themselves of the 
privilege of spending at least a portion of their 
leisure time in a pleasant, comfortable reading 
room, who now, for want of such privilege, are 
worse than wasting one whole day in every 
week, and doing far more to desecrate that day, 
than would be done by keeping open our li- 
braries. 
These hints are thrown out, in addition to 
those offered in No. 42, in the hope that the 
subject may claim the serious consideration of 
those who have the power to act in what may 
prove to be a great public benelit. E. 
12h mo. 28th, 1864, 





From Autumn Holidays. 
BEATEN. 


It is a comfort to many a poor fellow to think 
of Elijab, beaten and sick at heart, sitting 
down under a scrubby bush at evening, far in 
the bare desert, and feeling there was no more 
lett—he could bear no more. 

“ But he himself went a day’s journey into 
the wilderness, and came and sat down under 
a juniper tree; and he requested for himself 
that he might die, and suid, It is enough ; 
now, O Lord take away my life, for I am not 
better than my fathers.” 

I thought of Elijah in the wilderness the 
other night. I saw the great prophet again. 
For human nature is the same in a great 
prophet as in a poor little hungry boy. 

_ At nine o’clock on Saturday evening, I heard 
pitiful subdued sobs and crying outside. I 
know the kind of thing that means some one 
fairly beaten ; not angry, not bitten, smashed. 
I opened the front door, I found a little boy 
ten years old, sitting on the steps, crying. I[ 
asked him what was the matter. | sce the thin, 
white, hungry, dirty little face. He would 
bave slunk away if he could; he plaialy 
thought his case beyond all mending. But | 
brought him in and sat him on a chair in the 
lobby, and he told his story. He had a large 
bundle of sticks in a ragged sack—firewoud. 
At three o’clock that afternoon he had come out 
to sell them. His mother was a poor washer- 
woman in the most wretched part. of the town. 
His father was killed a fortnight ago by falling 
from a scaffold. He had walked a long way 
through the streets, about three miles. He had 


tried all the afternoon to sell his sticks, but had 
sold only a halfpenny worth. He was lame, 
poor little man, from a sore leg, but managed 
to carry his heavy load. But at last, going 
down some poor area stairs in the dark, he fell 
down a whole flight of steps, and hurt his sore 
leg so that he could not walk, and also got a 
great cut on the forehead. He had got just 
the halfpenoy for his poor mother ; he had been 
going about with his burden for six hours, with 
nothing to eat. But he turned his face home- 
wards, carrying his sticks, and struggled on 
about a quarter of a mile, and then he broke 
down. He could go no further.’ In the dark 
cold night he sat down and cried. It was not 
the crying of one who hoped to attract atten- 
tion; it was the crying of flat despair. 

The first thing I did (which did not take a 
moment), was to thank God that my door-steps 
had been his juniper tree. Then I remembered 
that the first thing God did when Elijah broke 
down was to give him something toeat. Yes, 
it is a good thing to keep up physical nature. 
And the little man had had no food since three 
o’clock till nine. So there came, brought by 
kind hands (not mine), several great slices of 
bread and butter (jam even was added), and a 
cup of warm tea. The spirit began to come a 
little into the child ; and he thought he could 
manage to get home, if we would let him leave 
his sticks till Monday. We asked him what 
he would have got for his sticks if he had sold 
them all? Nine pence. Under the circum- 
stances, it appeared that a profit of a hundred 
per cent was not exorbitanf, so he received 
eighteen pence, which he stored away some- 
where in his rags, and took the sack and went 
away, and returned with all the sticks emptied 
out. Finally an old gray coat of rough 
tweed came, and was put upon the little boy, 
carefully buttoned, forming a capital great coat. 
And for as much as his trowsers were most un- 
usually ragged, a pair of such appeared, and 
being wrapped up were placed in the sack along 
with a good deal of bread and butter. How 
the heart of the child had by this time re- 
vived. He thought he could go home nicely. 
And having very briefly asked the Father of 
the fatherless to care for him, I beheld him 
limp away in the dark. All this is supremely 
little to talk about—but it was quite a different 
thing tosee. To look at the poor starved little - 
face, and the dirty hand like a claw; to think 
of ten years old ; to a of one’s own children 
in their warm beds; and to think what all this 
would have been to one’s self as a little child. 
Oh, if I bad a four-leaved shamrock, what a 
turn-over there should be in this world. 

When the little man went away I came back. 
I took up my pen and tried to write, but I 
could not. 1 thought I saw many human beings 
besides Elijah in the case of that child. I tried 
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to enter into the feeling (it was only too easy), 
of that poor little thing in bis utter despair. 
It was sad enough to carry about the heavy 
bundle hour after hour, and to sell only the half- 
penny worth. But it was dreadful, after tum- 
bling down the stair, to find he was not able to 
walk, and still to be struggling to carry back 
his load to his bare home, which was two miles 
distant from this spot ; and at last to sit down 
in misery on the step in the dark night, stunned. 
He would have been quite happy if he had got 
ninepence. I remember when | was.a boy how 
such a person was wont to say, as though it 
summed up all the virtues, that such a person 
was a man who looked at both sides of a shil- 
ling. But many buman beings who can give 
a shilling rather than take it, are as really 
beaten as that little boy. 


wee 
For Kgiends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SUFFERING OF FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA. 


In the Intelligencer of 31st ult., and 7th 
inst., are brief editorial notices of the calamity 
which has recently befallen Friends in Vir- 
gimia. They state that ‘“‘ Our Friends in Vir- 
ginia have endured distressing and continued 
privations ; and recently most of their stacks, 
barns and mills have been burned, and a!! their 
farm stock driven off. Some who had suffi 
cient to meet their wants, are thus rendered 
entirely destitute, without means of providing 
for large and dependent families. Their store- 
houses have been pillaged, their provisions for 
the winter consumed or appropriated, and some 
of them deprived of all means of supporting 
their families. Unless aid is promptly rendered, 
their condition must continue to be one of diffi- 
culty and suffering, augmented by the severity 
of an inclement season.” 

A few weeks ago a newspaper account stated 
that, by order of General Sheridan, all the 
barns, stacks, mills, &c., over an area five miles 
wide, and many miles in length were burned, 
to prevent some of the ill-disposed owners from 
affording aid and shelter to Moseby and his 
gang of guerillas. Although ti.e editorial does 
not particularize, it is likely Friends for whose 
relief an appeal is made, have or had their res- 
idences within the district where this work of 
destruction was wrought. 

From the newspaper account, and also from 
information indirectly derived through a cap- 
tain of a cavalry company, which assisted in 
that work of destructign, the impression was 
received that the conflagration included dwell- 
ings as well as other buildings. According to 
his representation, the spectacle must have 
been painful to all whose feelings are not har- 
dened by the barbarities of war. Hundreds of 
stacks, barns, dwellings, and other buildings, 
sending forth their clouds of smoke and sheets 
of flame could be counted from one view. 






The subject is one of painful consideration, 
even to us who are not among the sufferers. 
What then must have been the sensation of 
those who were compelled to witness the de- 
struction of the earnings of years of laborious 
toil. If the visitation had befallen our Friends 
during the mild season, it would then have 
been ‘a sore trial, but its occurrence during the 
winter must greatly increase their sufferings. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, from 
six to eight months must elapse, before they can 
derive much support from their farms, and in 
the meantime they will have to depend upon 
purchasing; and if there are any who have not 
the ability to do this, their claims upon the 
sympathy and assistance of those of us, who 
are more favorably circumstanced, cannot be too 
strongly presented. 7 . 

Several weeks have already passed since the 
beginning of their privations ; whatever of suf- 
fering has already been experienced, will doubt- 
less be increased by the advance of the season. 
There is no time to lose. Even with the ut- 
most activity in forwarding relief, much will 
have to be endured before assistance can reach 
them. 

What is now wanted is, that some persever- 
ing, sympathiziog Friend or Friends in each 
meeting start a susbcription paper, and forward 
their collections to some one in New York or 
Philadelphia, to await the preliminary arrange- 
ment necessary to insure a safe transmission, 
and judicious distribution of what may be col- 
lected. 

What number of families have been thus 
stripped of their property does not appear, but 
it is quite probable that the demands upon the 
liberality of their Friends of other localities 
will be more considerable than is by many 
contemplated. 

When the freedmen were appealing fir our 
assistance, many of our benevolent Friends vis- 
ited the localities, where their attentions were 
much needed, and by their presence, sympathy, 
and services, rendered efficient aid to the suffer- 
ers. 

Are there not some among us now who are 
prepared to sacrifice their time and home com- 
forts, and to speed their way on this mission of 
mercy? A parallel case among Friends has 
never been known in this country since its set- 
tlement. The extent and depth of their be- 
reavement cannot be comprehended by merel 
a few moments’ consideration. It should be 
continually borne in mind, that by the loss of 
their teams they are rendered nearly helpless, 
as to their ability to move from one place to 
another; and as they are surrounded by those 
similarly circumstanced, they ean neither buy, 
hire, nor borrow. If we wish to render them 
assistance, we must go to them; they cannot 
come 'to us. In earlier times, bereavements 
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much less distressing than this, claimed tlte at- 
tention of Yearly Meetings.* 

On some similar occasions much time has 
been lost in effecting an organization, which 
constitutes my apology for proposing that, until 
other arrangements be made, contributions (in 
money only) be paid or forwarded to Samuel 
Willits, 301 Pearl street, New York, or to 
Dillwyn Parrish, Philadelphia. 

Gipgon Frost. 

ist mo. 8th, 1865. 

sheila 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 717.) 

There could not, probably, be a more curious 
mode of life for an air-breathing animal than 
that described in the last article. It seems al- 
most incredible, that a creature so apparently 
devoid of means, should be enabled to con- 
struct, in such a dangerous location, an abode 
so wonderful and weak in its construction, and 
yet so well adapted to the wants of the builder. 

We must not, however, let our wonder run 
too high at this little marvel, for Nature pre- 
sents many of them, varying the entertainment 
by forms of life and living diversified in every 
conceivable manner. 

Prof. Agassiz said to the late lamented Hugh 


platforms to a convenient size for management, 
and the use of fore and after oars for guiding 
the craft in the windings of the channels through 
which it has to pass. Considered as an inven- 
tion it has great merit, because it has advan- 
tages of immense value to man; the idea, how- 
ever, may or may not have been derived from 
Nature, but certain it is, that from the source 
whence all ingenuity flows, came also the hint 
of this supposed-to-be human invention. 

Read what Kirby says about the Ra/ting 
Spider. “Mr. Sheppard has often noticed in 
the fen ditches of Norfolk, England, a very 
large spider, which actually forms a raft for the 
purpose of obtaining its prey with more facility. 
Keeping its station upon the ball of weeds 
about three inches in diameter, probably held 
together by slight silken cords, it is wafted 
along the surface of the water upon this float- 
ing island, which it quits the moment it sees a 
drowning insect ; not, as you may conceive, for 
the sake of applying to it the process of the 
Humane Society, but of hastening its exit by 
a more speedy engine of destruction. 

“ The booty thus seized it devours at leisure 
upon its raft, under which it retires when 
alarmed by any danger.” 

Should we think this a weak, clumsy con- 
trivance unworthy our notice, we can intro- 


Miller, on the occasion of his being almost | duce another more human-like in its inception 
afraid to communicate a discovery which he} and appointments, the invention of a little 
had made in fossil osteology, and which seemed! quadruped of the mouse kind, a native of Ice- 
too extraordinary for existence:— Do not be} land. It embodies an ingenious method of 
deterred, if you have examined minutely, by | transporting food across and adown the rivers 
any dread of being deemed extravagant. ‘The | of that island. 
possibilities of existeuce run so deeply into the| “ The party, consisting of from six ‘to ten, se- 
extravagant, that there is scarcely any concep-| lect a piece of flat dried excrement, on which 
tion too extraordinary for nature to realize.’ | they place the berries they have collected in a 
The remark applies equally to the lower as| heap-on the middle. Then, with their united 
to the higker forms of life, and assures us that, | force, drawing it to the water’s edge, they 
if we study nature aright, we will come to the| launch it, and embark; placing themselves 
knowledge of wonderful things—the handi-| around the heap, with their heads joined over 
work of the great Artist who planned and exe-| it, their backs to the water, and their tails 
cuted the whole creation. pendant in the stream, serving the purpose of 
The learned Boyle remarked :—* His wonder | rudders.” 
dwelt not so much on Nature’s clocks as her} ‘These campagnols certainly never learned 
watches ;” and indeed do we not all admire the | the art of rafting from man, nor did the spider 
mechanism of 2 watch more than that of a| imitate the rude float of a savage; they had 
clock, from the minuteness and precision of the | their instincts given them before the human 
working parts, and skill shown in the fit and | race had need of means for the transportation 





finish of the almost microscopic detail. 


of materials and goods, and have continued to 


The system of transporting lumber from the | this day to practice their foraging expeditions, 
head waters and tributaries of our rivers to the |.as well as to impart to man—the, great experi- 


lower markets, commonly called rafting, while 
deserving the name of a great trade, may not 
lay claims to great ingenuity in the contrivances 
used for its successful operation. It consists 
mainly in the lashing together of the logs or 


* A committee was appointed at the late Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, to have charge of this subject. 
—Eps. 


mentalist—a limit or suggestion as a starting 
point for his inventions. x. 
Phila. 12th mo. 26th, 1864. 





“TneRE is no more perilous ordeal through 
which man can pass, as he is at present consti- 
tuted, than that of being condemned to walk 
his life-long in the sunlight of unshadowed 
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prosperity. His eyes ache with that too un- 


tempered brilliance; he is apt to be smitten 


with a moral coup de soleil. But it as little 


follows that no sunshine is good for us. He 
who made us, and who tutors us, alone knows 


what is the exact measure of light and shade, 
sun and cloud, storm and frost and.heat, which 
will best tend to mature those flowers which 
are the object of his celestial husbandry; and 


which, when transplanted into the paradise of 


God, are to bloom there forever in amaranthine 
loveliness. Nor can it be without presumption 
that we essay to interfere with these processes ; 
our highest wisdom is to fall in with them.” 
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Tue Circutar MEETINGS are held once in 
three months at Reading and Frankford, and 
twice in the year at Haverford, Merion, Rad- 
nor, Valley and Schuylkill. Many are doubt- 
Jess aware, that Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing has appointed meetings to be held at stated 
intervals in specified localities within its limits, 
for the strength and encouragement of its 
members who reside where there are few 
Friends. 

One of these meetings was held at Frankford, 
Pa., on the afternoon of the first day of the pres- 
ent year. It was largely attended by those not 
members ef our Religious Society, whose quiet 
deportment in the silent part of the meeting, 
and marked and respectful attention to the tes- 
timonies offered, gave evidence that they were 
interested. These meetings continue to be ac- 
ceptable to Friends’living where they are held, 
and we believe they exercise a salutary and 
strengthening-influence generally. One of the 
important features connected with them is, the 
opportunity they furnish for those of other 
religious persuasions to meet with us in social 
worship, and perhaps to become acquainted 
with the truths of ‘the gospel as held by 
Friends. 


THE CoLorED People In MARYLAND.—We 
are glad to learn that the citizens of Maryland 
are making prompt provision for the elevation 
and retention of their recently disenthralled 
people. ‘“ Active measures are being taken to 
redress the grievances connected with the bind- 
ing out of colored children ;” and though, in 








some places, slavery dies hard, in other cases 





it is beautiful to see how those whose judg- 
ments are unconvinced ‘of the propriety of 
emancipation, have submitted without com- 
plaining, and taken care to give their colored 
people a good outfit for their new position. It 
is a comfort to know, that, 


‘Truth crushed to the earth revives again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


On some plantations the freed people have 
preferred to remain with their former masters, 
who have made just and even liberal arrange- 
ments with them. 

The appeal of Baltimore “ Friends’ Associ- 
ation in aid of Freedmen,”’ has previously 
been given toour readers. We publish in the 
present number the Address of the ‘‘ Baltimore 
Association for the Moral end Educational Im- 
provement of the Colored People.” Among 
those who constitute the Board of Managers, we 
recognize the names of some of our Friends. 


MarrieD, with the approbatjon of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, on the 12th of the Ist month 


1865, at the bride’s residence, Ennis Bocas and 


Exiza A. Ruon, of Camden Co., New Jersey. 
——— ie 
Diep, at his residence, near Woodbury, on the 
6th of Ist month, 1865, Davin J. Griscom, aged 49 


years and 10 months. His close was calm and 


serene. Through life, his love was to a)l, and it is 
believed he was beloved by all who knew him. He 
was a valuable and living minister of the gospel. 


, on the 6th inst., Tuomas W. Moore, in the 
35th year of his age. 

——, on the 9th of 1st month, 1865, at Burling- 
ton, N. J., Saran, widow of Richard Jackson, in 
the 81st year of her age; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 8th of lst month, 1865, at German- 
town, Joun W. Gart ey, in the 27th year of his age. 





——, at his residence, in New York city, on the 
17th of 10th month, 1864, Amos Winters, aged 72 


years, 1 month and 3 days. 





, on the 1]th of 1st month, 1865, of heart 
disease, Esenezer H. Dennis, in the 26th year of 
his age; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 8th of 10th month, 1864, WitLiaw 
AtBErtTson; a member of Falls Mouthly Meeting. 


——, on the 8th of 11th month, 1863, Robert P. 
Lovett, in his 63d year; a member of Falls Monthly, 
Meeting. 

——, at her residence in Westbury, Long Island, 
on the 2d of 1st month, 1865, Exizasern H. Cock, 
wife of William T. Cock, in the 60th year of her age. 
She was a useful member and for many years Clerk 
of Westbury Monthly Meeting; steady ia the at- 
tendance of all our religious meetings, and in them 
her quiet deportment and solid countenance evinced 
that her mind was bowed reverently before Him 
whom we profess to worship. Having ample means, 
she gave liberally to the poor and needy, as the re- 
ceivers bear testimony ; ror she endeavored to keep 
the commandment: “ When thou doest thine alms, 
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let not thy left band know what thy right hand do-; Numerous contributions of new and part-worn 


eth.” And when the wants of the freedman and 
the sufferings brought on by this fratricidal war, 
came to her knowledge, her feelings of tenderness 
and sympathy were strongly drawn forth, and, de- 
sirous to do her full share in relieving these, her 
purse was freely opened and her kands industrious- 
ly employed in making garments for the needy, as 
a duty to her fellow creatures and to her God; and 
we believe the language of the Divine Master is 
applicable: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of these little ones, ye have done it unto me ;” and 
the bereaved do not mourn without the hope that 
our great loss is her great gain. Being taken from 
works to reward, after a few hours of illness of 
paralysis, we feel it to bea solemn call to survivors— 
“ Be ye also ready, for ye know not the day nor the 
hour” when the language may be: “ Steward, give 
up thy stewardship, for thou may’st no longer be 


steward.” 
—— —-~9e 


A meeting of the Association of Friends, for the 
Relief of the Suffering Poor, will be held this (7th 
day) evening, Ist month 21st, 1865, at Race Street 
Meeting Huse, at half-past seven o'clock. 

JoserH M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen,” report re- 
ceipts since 12th mo. 3d, 1864:— 


Abington Sewing Circle - : $30 00 
Greenwich, Camden County, N. J. - 5 00 
Friends of Salem, N. J. - - 38 00 
R. A. and A. S., of Fairbury, TI. 22 00 


Friends and others of Mullica Hill, N.J. 20 00 
Friends and others of Wilmington Del. 100 00 


S. G. B., Huntington, Indiana : 10 00 
J.S. Hulme, Mt. Holly, N. J. - 10 00 
C. Henderson, Iowa : : - 3 90 
Women Friends of Providence Prepara- 

tive Meeting - - : - 2600 
L. Palmer, Concordville, Pa. - - 500 
Upper Greenwich Association for Relief 

of Freedmen - - - - 6200 
Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., Association 23 00 
Friends of Evesham, N. J. - ° 8 00 


Women F'rieuds of Radnor Mo. Meeting 75 00 
Mary D. Brown, Philadelphia - 50 00 
Members’ Subscriptions and Contribu- 
tions from various sources in the city 526 00 
New clothing from T. Garrett, of Wilmington. 
« - “ Friends of Newtown, Pa. 
A large box of valuable clothing and bedding 
‘from Pic:an, Prince Edward eounty, C. W. 
A large aud valuable box of bedding and cloth- 
ing from Phebe Way, of Kennet Square, Pa. 
Valuable box of clothing from Laabertville, 
New Jersey. 
Valuable box of clothing from Abington, Pa. 
Two large bags of excellent part-worn clothing 
from Friends of Mullica Hill, N. J. 
A box of part-worn and some new clothing, 
from Trenton, N. J. 
A package of part-worn clothing from Upper 
Greenwich Association for Relief of Freed- 
men, by donors valued at $22 00. 


clothing. 
Also, a quantity of knit and woven yarn stock- 
ings from Friends in and near the city. 
A lot of mended shoes from the House of 
Refuge. 
Maraaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
lst mo. 14th, 1865. 
All contributions in goods should be sept to 
the room of the Association, 800 Arch street, 
third story. 


COMING AND GOING. 





Sunshine and shadow come and go alternate- 
ly, or with mingled influence checker the scenes 
of life. The first coming of a child into the 
household is more than the advent of an angel. 
A divine messenger might more surprise us, 
might play upon our wonder and fear, or give 
food for reflection by his message. 

But a child comes from as mysterious and 
strange a land asthe unknown sky. Every day 
the little thing fills us with questions and won- 
ders of thought. One child is a whole popula- 
tion. What is it? What will it become? how 
shall we rearit? what is it doing to us and with- 
in us? These thoughts come and go, in light 
and shadow, in hope and fear, in gladness or 
sorrow, with footfalls as numerous as if a whole 
host, and not one little babe, were the subject 
of them. But of the coming of these little ones 
poets and parents have written abundantly. 

What about their going? When they go out 
to return no more, we believe that the door of 
the Father’s house has opened, and that they 
are safely at home. We weep. But it is not 
that they are gone, but that we are left. We 
weep not because they are inside of the gate, 
but because we are outside and the door is shut. 

But there are other goings besides these up- 
ward and heavenly ones. Children grow up. 
Nothing on earth grows so fast as children. 
It was but yesterday, and that lad was playing 
with tops, a buoyant boy. He is a man and 
gone now! His foot is in the field, his hand 
upon the sword. There is no more childhood 
for him or for us. Life has claimed him. When 
a beginningis made, it islike a raveling stocking, 
stitch by stitch gives way tiljall are gone. The 
house has not a child in it. There is no more 
noise in the hall—boys rushing in pell-mell ; it 
is very orderly now. There are no.more skates. 
or sleds, bats, balls or strings, left scattered 
about. Things are neat enough now. 

There is no delay of breakfast for sleepy folks ; 
there is no longer any task before you lie down 
of looking after anybody, and tucking up thé 
bed-clothes. There are no disputes to settle, no- 
body to get off to school, no complaints, no im- 
portunities for impossible thiogs, no rips to 
mend, no fingers to tie up, no faces to be washed, 
or collars to be arranged! There was never 
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What used to ail us that we were hushing 
their loud laugh, checking their noisy frolic, 
-and reproving them slamming and baaging the 
doors! We wish our neighbors would only lend 
us an urchin or two to make a little noise in 
these premises. A home without children! It 
is like a lantern and no candle; a garden a.d 
no flowers ; a vine and no grapes; a brook with 
no water gurgling and rushing in its channel. 
We want to be tired, to be vexed, to be run 
over, to hear child-life at work with all its va- 
rieties. 

During the secular days this isenough marked. 
But it is Sunday that puts our homes to the 
proof. That is the Christian family day. The 
intervals of public worship are Jong spaces of 
peace. The family seems made up on_ that 
day. The children are athome. You can lay 
your hand on their heads. They seem to recog- 
nize the greater and the lesser love—to God and 
to friends. The house is peaceful, but not still. 
There is a low and melodious trill of children 
in it. But Sunday comes too still now. There 
is a silence that achesin the ear. There is too 
much room at the table, too much at the hearth. 
The bedrooms are a world too orderly. There 
is too much leisure and too little care. 

Alas! what mean these things? Is some- 
body growing old? Are these signs and tokens? 
Is life waning ? 

All summer long the great full-breasted tree 
hag covered his branches with numberless 
leaves, and whirled them in the wind for music, 
and covered the little birds from sight that sung 
and builded within. It was green and strong 
and musical. At length a single leaf hangs in 
the tree with a brilliant color. You look at it 
and sigh. “It is the first I have seen this sum- 
mer; there will now be more such.” To-mor- 
row it falls. Others ripen and follow. Ere 
long the tree grows thin. Every wind lifts 
many of them, and hands them*down to the 
ground. Every day there is less sound in the 
tree ; every day more of rustling leaves along 
the fences. At length, after a rain, and a windy 
buffeting, the tree holds out its barren arms, 
and there are ndéwhere leaves upon them! 
Wait, O tree! There are buds and leaves yet. 
Only between thee and them is sleep, burial, 
resurrection. Winter is come, but so also is 
spring coming.— Exchange. 


+ wee 
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THE GOOD OLD GRANDMOTHER, 


WHO DIED AGED EIGHTY. 
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That life-work, stretching o’er long years, fau! 


x, 
' A varied web has been, you 
With silver strands by sorrow wrought, be 


Oh softly wave the silver hair 
From off that aged brow! 

That crown of glory worn so long, 
A fitting crown is now. 


Fold reverently the weary hands, 
That toiled so long and well ; 

And while your tears of sorrow fall, 
Let sweet thanksgivings swell. 
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such peace in the house! It would sound like } teen feet in thickness does not contain a single with | 
music to have some feet clatter down the front | streak of deleterious matter or rubbish.— Boston for tl 
stairs! , for some children’s noise! Weekly Transcript. ; At 


And sunny gleams between. oat 
These silver hairs stole softly on, fee 

Like flakes of falling snow, — 
That wrapt the green earth lovingly, 


When autumn breezes blow. 
. Each silver hair, each wrinkle there, 


els 
Records some good deed done ; in 
Some flower she cast along the way, 
Some spark from love’s bright sun. m 
- => 
: 


How bright she always made her home! 
It seemed as if the floor 

Was always flecked with spots of sun, 
And barred with brightness o’er. 


The very falling of her step 
Made music as she went ; 

A loving song was on her lip— 
The song of full content. 


And now in later years, her word 
Has been a blessed thing 

In many a home, where glad she saw 
Her children’s children spring. 


Her widowed life has happy been, 
With brightness born of Heaven; 

So pearl and gold in drapery fold 
The sunset couch at even. 


BP i a eel al ie a ae 


O gently fold the weary hands 
That toiled so long and well; 

The spirit rose to angel bands, 
When off earth’s mantle fell. 


She’s safe within her Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be ; 

O pray that thus such rest may come, 
Dear heart, to thee and me! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
THE HOLIDAYS. 

The Holidays to which so many looked for- 
ward with bright anticipations, have come and 
gone, and are now as really among the past as 
those of a hundred years ago. Their annual 
return is ever hailed with joy by many little 
hearts. These days may be considered flowers 
along life’s pathway. Friends meet, giving 
each other a cordial grasp of the hand, accom- 
pauied with good wishes, the table is loaded 





In the new State of Nevada, one hundred 
miles west of Reese river, beneath a thin cov- 
ering of refuse saline matter, for a depth of 
fourteen feet, pure rock salt is found as clear as 
ice and as white as snow. Beneath there is 
water, which seems to be filtered through salt 
to an unknown depth. The whole of the four- 
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with delicate viands, and the cares of life seem 
for the time forgotten. 

And now, my dear .children, allow me to re- 
joice with you in all your happiness, wishing it 
to continue not only through the day but 
through the year, and through all years. Yes, 
I would fain scatter flowers by the wayside to 
heal the little wounds made by the briers which 
may perchance also be found there. For al- 
though childhood is considered the happiest 
period of life, it is not without its trials and its 
crosses; but every one that is patiently endured or 
overcome renders the next more easy to be borne. 

The New Year is considered a favorable time 
to form new resolutions and overcome little 
faults. Have not some of you often said to 
yourselves, “ Well, after New Years day I will 
be more patient, more dutiful to my parents or 
teachers, will be more careful not to wound the 
feelings of my playmates, and will really try to 
be very good?” And have you found it any 
easier than before to keep self under perfect 
control? Now do not conclude that no one 
else ever had such trials or such hard work to 
be what they wish to be. We that have seen 
more yeurs than you, have still to keep strug: 
gling and striving, and so we shall find it ne- 
cessary to do to the close of life. But let us 
go on with the assurance that He who knows 
our every weakness is never wearied with our 
petitions for strength to overcome all tempta- 


_ tions to evil. 


But while we rejoiee with those that have 
been made happy by precious gifts, let us also 
remember others to whom all days are alike : 
each successive one sending them forth with 
basket upon the arm, asking for crumbs leéft 
upon the bountiful table. They walk the street, 
stopat the “show-window,” gaze upon the beau- 
tiful things within, then drawing their tattered 
garments around them, go on apparently satis- 
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Baltimore Association for the Moral and Edu- 
cational Improvement of the Colored People, 
Room No. 3, Bible House. 


Fellow Citizens,—Since the adoption of the 
New Constitution very grave issues are submit- 
ted for your consideration. 

That instrument, by its benevolent provi- 
sions, has added to the eighty thousand free 
colored people of our State eighty-seven thous- 
and others, recently slaves. 

These two classes constitute the greater por- 
tion of the labor of the State. 

They are likely to remain among us, for 
they are attached to their homes, and no Gov- 
ernment has ever consented to the violent re- 
woval of one-fourth of its population. 

For the most part they are ignorant. The 
habits of their former industry have not been 
such as to teach them ideas of thrift, careful- 
ness, or providence. Thrown upon their own 
resources, though their labor is in great de- 
mand, they cannot be expected to know the 
necessity of industry, or how to seek at home 
permanent occupation and employment. * - 

We are forced to think it the duty of every 
citizen of Maryland to seek to muke this popu- 
lation most useful to the State, as it is the 
bounden duty of Christian men to seek their 
moral improvement. 

There are but two courses to be pursued. 
The one is toleave these persons in the ignorance 
and moral destitution in which many of them 
now, unhappily, are, and the other to endeavor 
by education to improve their habits, instruct 
them in their industry, make diligent the idle, 
reform the vicious and stimulate the good, that 
they may rise in tue scale of being, and be 
better fitted for the varied duties they are 
called on to perform. 

The first course may at first seem,the least 


fied, if their basket is well filled. But can we| troublesome and expensive, but ignorance is 


doubt that many of these little ones have minds 
as capable of improvement, a heart as noble 
and a spirit with longings for the right as 
strongly implanted within them, as many that 
pass them by whose fingers are loaded with 


jewels and their wrists encircled with gold? | 


Ah, yes; and many of these may hereafter be 
found amongst Christ’s jewels, having done the 
best they could in fulfilling their simple mission 
on earth. They may have brought sunshine 
as well as food to a disconsulate mother and her 
dependent little ones. Let us, then, who are 
favored with so many blessings, look with an 
eye of pity and a heart of compassion upon 
these little unfortunates, instead of crushing 
them still more by a harsh word, or turning a 
deaf ear to their simple question, “ Any cold 
victuals?” Yes, be kind to the unfortunate; 
and may our Heavenly Father grant you many 
a ‘‘ Happy New Year.” KE. 


the mother of vice, and unless these people are 
taught their duties to the State, and their more 
important duty to God, and are not suffered 
to remain in the helpless state in which slavery 
has left them, the necessity for almshouses, 
jails and penitentiaries will teach the folly of 
such economy. 

iducated labor produces more than unedu- 
cated labor. It is, therefore, the interest of 
the State that all labor should be instructed. 

One of the hopes of the friends of Emanci- 
pation was that that measure would induce 
immigration into the State, raise the price of 
our lands, give demand for our -labor in erect- 
ing mills and dwellings, and in wanufacturing 
the various utensils necessary for the increased 
population of Maryland. But it cannot be ex- 
pected that any number of the class of emigrants 
we desire will leave their homes to dwell in Mary- 
land if they know they. are to be surrounded 
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by an illiterate, ignorant population, whose ig- 
norance and vice are to be daily increased by 
withholding all instruction in the arts of labor, 
all educational improvement and every teaching 
of morality which would lead them to higher 
ideas of duty to God and to their neighbor. 

To pursue this plan would deprive the State 
in the first place of the productive labor of one 
hundred and sixty thousand people, and would 
prevent desirable emigration into her borders, 
and oppress those of us now residents of the 
State with additional taxation to furoish what 
the expense of education would have entirely 
prevented 

Perhaps those of the colored people whose 
circumstances require daily toil for the support 
of their families can receive but little direct 
benefit at their time of life from any effort now 
put forth, but we believe the influence of the 
education of their children will be felt upon 
the home and the household, that family re- 
spect will increase, that thrift and cleanliness 
will be promoted, and the same beneficent ef- 
fects which education produces upon other 
populations will be felt among the colored 
people. 

They have been taxed for a long while for 
public schools, but have been allowed none. 
Their present condition, when we consider 
what has been denied them, and how little 
means or opportunity they have had for self- 
improvement, is a standing rebuke to those 
who think they are incapable of moral or men- 
tal culture. 

They: long for opportunity to show how 
readily they become a people no longer de- 
graded by, but useful to, the State. 

The Baltimore Association for the Moral and 
Educational Improvement of the Colored People, 
intends to do what it can to give them such op- 
portunity. Its members will give their best 
efforts to this charitable purpose. 

Those of our fellow-citizens who feel any in- 
terest ia a people upon whom their vote has 
thrust the responsibilities of life, and those in 
whom Caristianity prompts kindness and duty 
toward’ these people, are invited to give us 
their support in such manner as they may 
think the most useful, that we, if necessary 
by private benevolence may do what long since 
ought to have been done, and we hope soon 
will be done, by the State, ¢. ¢., provide means 
for the moral and educational improvement of 
one-fourth of our population. 





CULTIVATION oF THE CaMpHoR TREE.— 
The Cudifornia Farmer, in alluding to camphor 
says:—“ It is something more than a wonder 
that a tree, in itself so valuable, in producing a 
necessity so absolute and so entirely susceptible 
of successful cultivation in the United States, 
should so long be totally neglected by our agri- 


culturists. As the camphor tree is quite as 
hardy as any of our apple trees, there is, perhaps, 
no good reason why it should not succeed well 
wherever the apple tree will grow. It is indige- 
nous to all parts of China, Japan, Formosa, 
Barmah and Chinese Tartary, and flourishes as 
far north as the Amoor country; but it is found 
in the greatestabundancealong the eastern coast 
of China, between Amoy and Shanghae. In the 
districts of Kwang-tung and Fu-chein it grows 
in dense forests, the trunk attaining a size equal- 
ing that of any of our North American forest 
trees. The principal market for camphor lumber 
is Amoy, where some bvards are 30 inches in 
width. The camphor gum of commerce does not 
in any case exude from the tree, as has been so 
generally supposed ; but itis obtained from the 
leaves, twigs and smaller roots by distillation. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 
(Concluded from page 719.) 
This keeper’s successor, who kindly enter- 
tained me the next year, stated that one ex- 


tremely cold night, when this and all the neigh- _ 


boring lights were burning summer oil, but he 
had been provident enough to reserve a little 
winter oil against emergencies, he was waked 
up with anxiety, and found that his oil was 
congealed, and his lights almost extinguished ; 
and when, after many hours’ exertion, he had 
succeeded in replenishing his reservoirs with 
wincer oil at the wick-end, and with difficulty 
had made them burn, he looked out and found 
that the other lights in the neighborhood, 
which were usualiy visible to him, had gone 
out, and he heard afterward that the Pamet 
River and Billingsgate Lights also had been 
extinguished. : 
Our host said that the frost, too, on the win- 
dows caused him much trouble, and in sultry 
summer nights the moths covered them and 
dimmed his lights; sometimes even small 
birds flew against the thick plate-glass, and 
were found on the ground beneath in the morn- 
ing with their necks broken. In the spring of 
1855 he found nineteen small yellow-birds, per- 
haps guldfiaches or myrtle-birds, thus lying 
dead arouad the light-house ; and sometimes 
in the fali he had seen where a golden plover 
had struck the glass in the night, and left the 
dowa aud the fatty part of its breast on it. 
Thus ke struggled, by every method, to keep 
his light shining before men. Surely the 
light-bouse keeper has a responsible, if an easy 
office. When his lamp goes out, he goes out ; 
or, at most, ouly one such accident is pardoned. 
I thought ita pity that some poor student 
did nut live there, to profit by all that light, 
since he would not rob the mariner. ‘ Weil,” 
he said, “I do sometimes come up here and 
read the newspaper when they are noisy 








_mnackerel fisher’s lantern, who was afraid of be- 
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down below.” Think of fifteen argand lam ps ; respects best suited to the habits of the gulls 
to read the newspaper by! Government oil!} which coast up and down here and cirele over 
—light enough, perchance, to read the Consti-| the sea. 

tution by! I thought that he should read} I was told by the next keeper, that on the 
nothing Jess than his Bible by that light. I| eighth of June following, a particularly clear and 
had a classmate who fitted for college by the | beautiful morning, he rose about half an hour 


lamps of a light-house, which was more light,| before sunrise, and, having a little time to 


methinks, than the University afforded. spare, for his custom was to extinguish his 


When we had come down and walked aj lights at sunrise, walked down toward the shore 
dozen rods from the light-house, we found that | to see what he might find. When he got to 
we could not get the full strength of its light! the edge of the bank, he looked up, and, to his 
on the narrow strip of land between it and the | astonishment, saw the sun rising, and already 
shore, being too low for the focus, and we saw| part way above the horizon. Thinking that 
only so many feeble and rayless stars; but at| his clock was wrong, he made haste back, and, 
forty rods inland we could see to read, though | though it was still too early by the clock, ex- 
we were still indebted to only one lamp. Each] tinguished his lamps, and when he had got 
reflector sent forth a separate “ fan’’ of light ; | through and come down, he looked out of the 
one shone on the windmill, and one in the hol-| window, and, to his still greater astonishment, 
low, while the intervening spaces were in shad- | saw the sun just where it was before, two-thirds 
ow. This light is said to be visible twegty| above the horizon. He showed me where its 
nautical miles or more, to an observer fifteen | rays fell on the wall across the room. He pro- 
feet above the level of the sea. We could see | ceeded to make a fire, and when he had done, 
the revolving light at Race Point, the end of; there was the sun still at the same height. 
the Cape, about pine miles distant, and also the | Whereupon, not trusting to his own eyes any 
light on Long Point, at the entrance of Province- | longer, he called up his wife to look at it, and 
town Harbor, and one of the distant Plymouth | she saw it also. There were vessels in sight on 
Harbor Lights, across the Bay, nearly in a| the ocean, and their crews, too, he said, must 
range with the last, like a star in the horizon. | have seen it, for its rays fellon them. It re- 
The keeper thought that the other Plymouth | mained at that height for about fifteen minutes 
Light was concealed by being exactly ina range | by the clock, and then rose as usual, and noth- 
with the Long Point Light. He told us that|ing else extraordinary happened during that 
the mariner was sometimes led astray by a| day. Though accustomed to the coast, he had 
never witnessed nor heard of such a phenome- 
non before. I suggested that there might have 
been a cloud in the horizon invisible to him, 
which rose with the sun, and his clock was on- 
ly as accurate as the average; or perhaps, as 
he denied the possibility of this, it was such a 
looming of the sun as is said to occur at Lake 
Superior and elsewhere. Sir John Franklin, 
for instance, says in his ‘ Narrative,” that, 
when he was on the shore of the Polar Sea, 
the horizontal refraction varied so much cne 
morning that “‘ the upper limb of the sun twice 
appeared at the horizon before it finaily rose.” 

He certainly must be a son of Aurora to 
whom the sun looms, when there are +o many 
millions to whom it glooms rather, or whonever 
see it till an hour after it has risen. But it 
behoores us old stagers to keep our lamps 
trimmed and burning to the last, and not trust 
to the sun’s looming. 

; The keeper remarked that the centre of the 
flame should be exactly opposite the centre of 
the reflectors, and that accordiogly, if he was 
not careful to turn down his wicks in the morn- 
ing, the sun falling on the reflectors on the 
south side of the building would set fire to 
them, like a burning-glass, in the coldest day, 
and he would look up at noon and see them ail 
lighted ! When your lamp is ready to give 
light, it is readiest to receive it, and the sun 
































ing run down in the night, or even by a cotta- 
ger’s light, mistaking them for some well-known 
light on the coust,—and when he discovered his 
mistake, was wont to curse the prudent fisher 
or the wakeful cottager without reason. 

Though it was once declared that Providence 
placed this mass of clay here on purpose to 
erect a light-house on,“he keeper said that 
it should have been erected half a mile 
further south, where the coast begins to 
bend, and where the light could be seen at 
the same time with the Nauset Lights, and 
distinguished from them. They now talk of 
building one there. It happens that the pres- 
ent one is the more useless now, so near the 
extremity of the Cape, because other light- 
houses have since been erected there. 

Among the many regulations of the Light- 
House Board, hanging against the wall here, 
many of them excellent, perhaps, if there were 
a regiment stationed here to attend to them, 
there is one requiring the keeper to keep an ac- 
count of the number of vessels which pass his 
light during the day. But there are a hun- 
dred vessels in sight at once, steering in all di- 
rections, many on the very verge of the horizon, 
and he must have more eyes than Argus, and 
be a good deal farther-sighted, to tell which are 
passing his light. It is aa employment in some 
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will light it. His successor said that he had 
never known thew to blaze in such a case, but 
merely to smoke. 

I saw that this was a place of wonders. In 
a sea-turn or shallow fog, while I was there the 
next suwmer, it being clear overhead, the edge 
of the bank twenty rods distant appeared like 
a mountain-pasture in the horizon. 1 was com- 
pletely deceived by it, and 1 could then under- 
stand why mariners sometimes ran ashore in 
such cases, especially in the night, supposing 
it to be far away, though they could see the 
land Once siuce this, beiog in a large oyster- 
boat two or three hundred miles from here, in 
a dark night, when there was a thin veil of mist 
on land and water, we came so near to running 
on to the land before our skipper was aware of 
it, that the first warning was my hearing the 
sound of the surf under my elbaw. I could 
vlmost have jumped ashore, and we were 
obliged to go about very suddenly to prevent 
striking. ‘Lhe distant light for which we were 
steering, supposing it a light-house five or six 
miles oil, came through the cracks of a fisher- 
man’s bunk not wore than six rods distant. 

The keeper entertained us handsomely in 
his solitary little ocean-house. He was a man 
of singular patience and intelligence, who, 
when our queries struck him, rang as clear as 
a bell iu respopse. The light-house lamps a 
few feet distant shone full into my chamber, 
and made it as bright as day, so I knew exactly 
how tbe Highland Light bore all that night, 
and I was in no danger of being wrecked. 
Unlike the last, this was as still as a summer 
night. 1 thought, as I lay there, half awake 
and half asleep, luoking upward through. the 
window at the lights above my head, how many 
sleepléss eyes from far out on the ocean-stream 
—wmariners of all nations spinning their yarns 
through the various watches of the night— 
were directed toward my couch. 





DOGS OF LABRADOR. 


During the winter season the Labrador dogs 
make a tull return to their masters for all the 
anxiety and trouble they give them during the 
summer months. Harnessed to the sledge, or 
commetique, as it is termed on the coast, they 
will travel fifty or sixty miles a day over the 
snow. Theyhaul wood from the interior, earry 
supplies to the hunters in the forests far back 
from the rocky and desolate coasts, merrily 
draw their master from house to house, and with 
their wonderful noses pick out the right path even 
in the most pitiless storm. If the traveller will 
otily trust to the sagacity of an experienced 
leader he may wrap himself up in his bear and 
seal-skin robes, and, defying piercing winds 
and blinding enow drifts, these sagacious and 
faithful animals will draw him safely to his own 


door or to the nearest house. The commetique 
is about thirty inches broad and ten or twelve 
feet long; it is formed of two longitudinal run- 
ners, fastened together by means of transverse 
bars let into the runners and strengthened with 
strips of copper. The runners are shod with 
whalebone, which by friction over the snow, 
soon becomes beautifully polished and looks 
like ivory. The commetique is well floored 
with seal-skias ; over which bear or seal-skins 
are nailed all around, with an opening for the 
traveller to introduce his body. The harness is 
made of seal-skin, the foremost dog, called the 
guide, is placed about thirty feet in advance, 
the others are ranged in pairs behind the guide ; 
sometimes three,- sometimes four pairs of dogs 
are thus, attached to one commetique in addi- 
tion to the guide. 

The Equimaux dog of pure breed, with his 
strongly-built frame, long white fur, pointed ears 
and bushy tail, is still capable of enduring 
hunger to a far greater extent than the mixed 
breed. But the mixed breed beat him in long 
journeys, if they are fed but once aday. An 
Esquimaux dog will travel for two days with- 
out food; one of the mixed breed must be fed 
at the close of the first day or he can do little 
the next. These powerful, quarrelsome, and 
even savage animals are kept under absolute 
control by the formidable Esquimaux whip. 
Even in the middle of summer, the first glimpse 
of the whip is sufficient to arrest the most bloody 
battle. ‘I'he lash of a good whip is about thirty- 
five feet long, attached to a handle of not more 
than eight or ten inches. An experienced dri- 
ver can hit any part of the leader he chooses 
with the extremity of his formidable weapon. 
The.best whippers are well known on the coast, 
and to hecome an experienced hand is an ob- 
ject of the highest ambition among the young 
men and the rising geacration. 





THE CHARACTER OF THE LAPRADORIANS. 


Uniform hospitality is the characteristic trait 
of Labradorians. With a few exceptions, they 
are very like one another in their manners and 
customs. Under many circumstances property 
may be said to be held in common. When the 
stock of provisions belonging to one family is 
exhausted, those of a neighbor are offered as a 
matter of course, without any payment being 
exacted or even expected. When a“ planter,” 
as they are often termed on the coast, has ocea- 
sion to leave his house with his family, it is the 
custom to leave the door on the latch, so that 
a passer-by or a neighbor can enter at any time. 
Provisions are left in aecessible places, and 
sometimes a notice, written with charcoal or 
chalk, faces the stranger as he enters, inform- 
ing him where he may find a supply of the ne- 
cessaries of life, if he should be in want of 
them. Father Pinet relates, that he came one 
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cesses 
day to the house of a planter, during the ab-| Pennsylvania and Illinois. In favorable situa 
sence of the family, and not only found direc-| tions it forms a large tree, and is frequently cul- 
tions, how and where to find the provisions, | tivated for ornament, on aecount of its graceful 
rudely written in chalk, for the benefit of any | outline and its light feather-like foliage. The 
passing stranger, but one of his own party, on | flowers are not conspicuous, but the fruit is very 
opening a box, saw a purse lying quite exposed, | much so. This consists of long, thin, wavy pods, 
and containing a considerable sum of money.— which have been aptly deseribed as looking like 
Moravian. apple parings. It produces upon the trunk and 
branches, clusters of strong, large and sharp 
branching thorns. Asa hedge plant it has been 
in use for a long time, with a variable reputa- 
tion, but the general verdict is now in its favor. 
Former failures are attributable to the want of 
proper treatment of the hedge during its early 
vrowth. The plants are readily raised from seed, 
which may be collected from fruiting trees, or 
be had at theseed stores. It is usually advised 
to expose the seeds mixed with earth to winter 
freezing, or to scald them and keep them in a 
warm place before sowing. This may be a safe 
precaution with old seeds, but we have seen a 
plantation made last spring with seeds sown 
without any preparation, and they seem to have 
come up as regularly as beans. The young 
plants may be set from two to three feet apart 
in the hedge row, and after growing a year they 
should be cut back within two inches of the 
ground. This will cause a dense shrubby 
growth, which will need to be brought into 
shape in the same manner as with other decid- 
uous hedges. The clipping is done in June 
and September, but any shoot tending to make 
a strong growth must be removed, whenever it 
appears. A few years’ severe cutting will bring 
this tree into a gost excellent hedge. We are 
not able to state the precise northern limit at 
which the Honey Locust proves hardy, but all 
through central New York and Massachusetts 
it flourishes and stands the winter quite well. 
—Amer. Agriculturist. 




















































evnntanpiliphiieipnamee 
* THE WORD WITHOUT THE BLOW. 

I remember, when a boy, how one of the 
neighboring farmers always excited my young 
wonder by his manner of driving his oxen. 
There was none.of the loud shouting and hal- 
looing, the flourish and cracking of whips, 
that | was accustomed to see in others; but he 
walked quietly by their side, or rode in his 
seat, never raising his voice above its usual 
tone, never speaking a second time ; but wheth- 
er he wished them to advance or stop, turn to 
the right hand or the left, he gave the appro- 
priate word, as he would speak to you or to me; 
and what most of all upset my ideas of the 
requisites for a teamster was, they always obeyed 
him. Whether the load was light or heavy, 
whether hauling stones or uprooting stumps, 
*twas all the same, they girded their stout 
necks to the yoke with a right good will, as 
though they had found a master for whom 
“‘ duty was pleasure. and love was law.” 

If even the brute creation are thus suscepti- 
ble to the law of kindness, much more import- 
ant is it that the teacher should make it his 
constant study, as the law of his life. 

Its manifestations are not to be regarded as 
mere ornaments to be worn only on festive 
days; but as essential as the highest and truest 
attainments in scholarship. How often have 
we seen a pupil rise to recite, but, disconcerted 
by the harshness of the teacher at some inad- 
vertency, stammering, confused, and bewildered 
compelled to sit down, confessing a total fail- 
ure; when but an encouraging word, a sympa- 
thising look, or even a little quiet patience, was 
needed to draw out a full and clear expla- 


nation of a carefully-studied and well-prepared 
lesson. 4 


By a few repetitions of like experience, what 
wonder he should become disheartened, care- 
leas, and idle, and that disgusted with school 
and all its belongings, he should abandon his 
hopes and prospects of education, to engage in 
some more congenial though inferior pursuit— 
his faith in humanity shaken, his disposition 
soured, his life’s plans thwarted. 





Overwork.—Unwise above many is the 
man who considers every hour lost which is not 
spent in reading, writing or in study, and not 
more rational is she who thinks every moment 
of her time lost which does not find her sewing. 
We once heard a great man advise that a book 
of some kind be carried in the pocket, to be used 
in case of an unocoupied moment; such was bis 
practice. Hediedarly and fatuitous. There 
are women who, after a hard day’s work, will 
sit and sew by candle or gas light until their 
eyes are almost blinded, or until certain pains 
about the shoulders come on, which are almost 
insupportable, and are only driven to bed by 
physical incapacity to work any longer. The 
sleep of the overworked, like that of those who 
do not work at all, is unsatisfying and unre- 
freshing, and both alike wake up in weariness, 
sadness and languor, with aa inevitable result, 
both dying prematurely. Leto one work in 
pain or weariness. hen a man is tired he 





THE HONEY LOCUST FOR HEDGES. 

This tree, which is frequently called the 
Three-thorned Acacia, is the Gledistschia tria- 
canthos of botanists, and, though a native of the 
South, is found growing wild as far north -as 
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ought to lie down until he is fully rested, when, 
with renovated strength, the work will be better 
done, done the sooner, and done with a self- 
sustained alacrity. The time taken from seven 
or eight hours’ sleep out of each twenty-four is 
time not gained, but time much more than lost ; 
we cam-cheat ourselves but we cannot cheat na- 
ture. A certain amount of food is necessary to 
a healthy body, and if less than that amount be 
furnished, decay commences the very hour. It 
is the same with sleep, and any one who persists 
ia allowing himself less than mature requires, 
will only basten his arrival at the mad-house or 
the grave. This is especially true of brain 
work.— Sci. American. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour AND Meat:—There is no shipping demand 
for flour, und the sales are to the home consumers, 
at 9$ 75@l11 00 for superfine and extra brands; 
and $11 37 to $13 50 for extra family and fancy lots. 
Rye Flour commands $9 @ $9 25. Corn Meal.— 
Brandywine is held at $8 Sv. 


Geain.—Sales of red Wheat at $2 70@2 71 per 
bushel; and good white at $2 95@3 00. Kye is helu 
at $1 78. Corn is nearly steaay, but prices are 
weak. Sales of old yellow at $1 88, and 1 75 wes 
bid for new. Pennsylvania Oats sold tor 94 cents. 
Barley ranges from $1 90 to 2 00, and Malt from 
$2 05 to $2 15 per bushel. 

Seeps.—Sales of prime Clover at $16 37 per 
64 lbs. Timothy is held at $6 62. Small saies of 
Flaxseed at $4 00. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in re will be done at 
the foiluwing prices; six lines or less (this ty; 
One insertion- ++ +--+ --ce ce ceeecee cosceesece ov cts. 
Two ipsertiODS- +--+ ++ -+++ es ceeeececceceeceees S100 
For every additional insertion-----.-..- teeeeee 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27,1864, ¢ 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ #riends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Oomiy, (11 vols.)---+-+++++--seeee pOO0000 08 6060000500008 $7.50 
Journai of John Comly, (600 pages)------- Secccccsccccccece 1.50 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas Stwry---csceseeseeeeeseeee 1.00 
Journal and Works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly ------.- Cocccccccccece o-ee* 1,00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal------..-- Meese Corcccsccecccesioncce 90 


Memoirs: Ann Byrd, leaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each.-. 16 
CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, EMMoz ComLy, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Aléo, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in 
teresting accounts of early ae and the settlement of 
¥riends’ a and a Potattatien, with numerous 
engravings: By George i pages; price $3.00. 

riser t Ruth's Stories fur the Young.” Tr ms . 

Foulke’s Almanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Book Associativua of Friends.” 

ilmo. 19. Em«or Comtr. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Institn- 
tium, which is located im # healthy and beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pa, three miles south of Cuatesville, on the 
Penna. K. K.. will commence its Spring and Summer term on the 
whe renge of siudy laciedes 0 complete 
The range of study ine a education. Th 
Asecient and Modern Languages are taught without extra charge. 
Derma, $8 per session Of twenty weeks. For circulars address 
tee principal, RicHakp DaRuinton, Jr. 
Amo 14, 1865.—8t, 3, 4, 3.0 0, ot 





. 





Gus MILL & WATER POWER FOR SALE, situated on the 

Camden, Atlantic and Raritan Bay Kailroad, eight miles from 

Camden. C. B. Roogrs, No. 133 Market Street, Phila. 
imo. lj, 1865.—3t. wns. 





— & HAWKINS CLOTH STORE, 

No. 28 South Second Street, Philadelphia, 
lave now on hand a large assortment of heavy Citron, (dark 
green) Cloths and Beavers imported expressly for Friends‘ wear, 
which they will sell very low. 

11.19. 10¢. 12165. FN x. 


A STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
i. land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Muntgomery 
county, Maryland, and has a good run of distom in the improving 
settlomemt of Friends, at that place. Pussession might be had 
about the Ist of next fourth month. For further information, 
apply to Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestnut St. or address me 
on the premises. B. Rusa Rossrrts. 
12th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. 








eo CFRTIFICATES by Friends’ Ceremony, on the 
finest parchmeut, and neatly filled up. Also. Wedding Cards, 
engraved or written, in the neatest manner; Friends’ Family apd 
Pocket Almanac, for 1865. Published by 

12th mo 17—ét. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth St. 





R RENT.—VALUARLE STORE STAND and Coal Yard, with 

commodious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, near depot, on Philadeiphia and Trenton 
Railroad. A rare opening for business. For particulars apply to 
or address the owner, Mark Wu1¢8r, Morrisville P. O., 

Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 131 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 





i & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch Bt- 
have on band a good assortment of CLUTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1805. 3 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHoon ror 
UIRLS. This institution, healthfully and beautifully looated 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, vn the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsy)vauia, WILL OPEN 1TS WINTER TERM 
of the first day of ‘Tenth month, 1304, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a complete An 
glish, Classical and afathematical education. Superior facilities 
uffurded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and o'her particulars, see > 
which may be had on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. U., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

IsrakL J. GRAHAMB, 
Jang P. GRAHAME, 


Principals. 


SS SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For ly to JOSEPH SHORTLEDGE, or AUGUS- 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
Sth mo 20, 1864.—tf. 


827—6 mos. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.ns. 





eS ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Dr, Jos. 
FOULKE, now ready. Either the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 

By T. EtLwoop Zait, Publisher, 


12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th St., Phite, 





eS & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. S35 (Fight Thirty - 

Five) Market Street, beluw Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, forsale. Printed of vur Goods, combined with 
mapy useful recipes, and other information, furnished om appli 
cation. llmo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. . 


 — 
Printed by MERRIHEW & SON, 
* Boom, Pampaise and general Jon Printsns, 243 Arch Ot, 
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